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PIET MONDRIAN 


BEBRT AD ATA TA 
by Robert P. Welsh 


Dr. Welsh, of the Department of Fine Art, University of 
Toronto, is organizing for the Art Gallery of Toronto, the 
most comprehensive exhibition of the works of Piet Mon- 
drian ever assembled. From Toronto, (February 12 — 
March 20, 1966), the exhibition will go on to the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art (April 8 — May 9), and to the 
Gemeentemuseum, The Hague (June 15 — August 7). 


Piet Mondrian already belongs to those few painters for 
whom a permanent rank among the most important artists 
of this century is assured. At present his reputation is still 
largely dependent upon the visible impact which the 
straight lines and asymmetrical compositions of his abstract 
paintings have had upon the design of contemporary 
architecture and the applied arts. This situation is some- 
what ironic. Apart from his membership in the De Stijl group 
during and after World War | and the undoubted influence 
which his theoretical essays subsequently had at the Bau- 
haus and upon related art movements, Mondrian remained 
almost exclusively a painter until the end of his life. It is 
his career as a painter which the Art Gallery will present 
in a major retrospective exhibition to be seen in Toronto 
during February and March 1966. 


The exhibition proposes specifically to illustrate the full 
extent of Mondrian’s stylistic development from its begin- 
ning, in a Dutch ambient of mid-nineteenth century Realism, 
until its climax during World War II with a form of pure 
abstraction so intricate and radical in principle that its 
implications remain an important source of inspiration to 
artists in the 1960's. If Mondrian’s developed abstract style 
was achieved only at the sacrifice of a naturalism, which 
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he had practiced for at least two decades, we need not 
conclude thereby either that he considered his abstract 
style a denial of natural beauty or that he thought the two 
modes of representation to be mutually exclusive. His 
theoretical essays state clearly that “natural reality” and 
“abstract reality” constitute two aspects of one universal 
phenomenon. Consequently, Mondrain could continue to 
appreciate painting of the past, in which he often was able 
to discover abstract principles of composition similar to 
his own, albeit veiled in the imperfect forms of natural 
appearance. In turn, it is not difficult for us to-day to find 
in his own early naturalistic works numerous anticipations 
of the structural features and expressive values charac- 
teristic of his later styles. 


The total oeuvre of this artist contains such wide variations 
of style as to appeal to both the taste of those who con- 
tinue to appreciate painting as an interpretation of nature 
and to the partisans of extreme non-objective painting. 
There are even several works which appear related to 
canvases of the Group of Seven. Nonetheless, Mondrian’s 
belief that art is fundamentally an act of the human spirit 
informs all of his production of whatever stylistic orienta- 
tion. Values of compositional stability dominate any tend- 
ency towards violent expression, and an attitude of un- 
hurried contemplation is more rewarding as an aesthetic 
approach than a search for psychological truths. In fact, 
physical movement is virtually excluded from Mondrian’‘s 
work. In this respect he is the antipode of the dramatic 
emotionalism practiced by his great countryman, Vincent 
van Gogh. Yet, just as Vincent’s projection of personal 
unrest is lent greater force by the underlying cohesion of 
his compositional formats, so do Mondrian’s seemingly 
static compositions, when studied with patience, come alive 
with the felt tensions between the sparse elements of line, 
plane and color which he employs with such unique sim- 
plicity. The reward for a tolerant viewing of the works in 
this exhibition is not merely that sense of release from self 
which all great art allows, but also an awareness of having 
shared in Mondrian’s personal vision of a cosmic order 
which underlies the surface appearances of nature. R.W. 


Illustrations: 
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Piet MONDRIAN, Dutch, 1872 - 1944 

Lozenge with Red, Yellow and Blue, 1926 
Oil on Canvas, 403/, x 403/, ins. 

Herbert and Nanette Rothshild, Ossining, N.Y. 
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Piet MONDRIAN, Dutch, 1872 - 1944 

House on the Gein, 1900 

Water Colour, 18% x 22% ins. 

Mr. Henri Spaan, Heemstede, The Netherlands 
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Piet MONDRIAN, Dutch, 1872 — 1944 

Windmill in Sunlight, 1908 

Oil on Canvas, 45 x 34 ins. 

Mr. S. B. Slijper, on loan to the Gemeentemuseum, The Hague 
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Piet MONDRIAN, Dutch, 1872 - 1944 
Blue Facade, (Composition 9), 1914 

Oil on Canvas, 37% x 26% ins. 

The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF MUSEUMS 


The International Council of Museums, known universally 
as ICOM, was formed in 1946 at a meeting held at the 
Musee du Louvre in Paris on November 16 - 20, 1946, just 
prior to the holding of the First General Conference of 
UNESCO. The membership of the Council comprises the 
members of the various “National Committees on Interna- 
tional Co-operation among Museums” already organized 
within many of the nations of the world. These national 
committees are limited in each instance to a maximum of 
fifteen members for each country, selected to be as widely 
representative as possible of the museum interests in their 
respective countries. Museums are defined in the Constitu- 
tion of ICOM as follows: 

“,..The word “Museums” includes all collections, open to 
the public, of artistic, technical, scientific, historical or 
archaeological material, including zoos and botanical gar- 
dens, but excluding libraries, except in so far as they main- 
tain permanent exhibition rooms. . .”” 

The purpose of ICOM is to provide an appropriate organi- 
zation to further international co-operation among mu- 
seums and to be the co-ordinating and representative in- 
ternational body furthering museum interests. 

It is provided in Section 3, Article 2, of the Constitution of 
ICOM that “the Council shall further the exchange of 
cultural information across frontiers by (a) international 
loan exhibitions, (b) loans, gifts and exchanges of museum 
publications, objects and specimens between museums 
where it is legally possible, (c) international exchange of 
museum personnel, (d) travelling fellowships and interna- 
tional musem training of selected personnel, (e) facilitation 
of travel museum personnel and the shipment of museum 
material, works of art, travelling collections and publica- 
tions across international frontiers and (f) promoting and 
protecting the activity and the welfare of museums gen- 
erally and their attached responsibilities of education, in- 
quiry and research throughout the world.” 

The Art Gallery of Toronto is actively represented in this 
world-wide organization by the Director, Mr. W. J. Withrow 
and one Gallery Trustee — at present, Mrs. S. J. Zacks, 
and they both attended the 7th General Conference, held 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York from 
September 25 — October 3, 1965. 

Six hundred directors and museum representatives at- 
tended this conference from 63 countries including seven 
museum officials from the USSR. Dr. Arthur F. E. van Schen- 
del, director general of the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam 
was elected by the Council as its new president, succeeding 
Sir Philip Hendy, director of the National Gallery of Great 
Britain, and Mr. James J. Rorimer, director of the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, as the vice-president. 

The 1965 programme concentrated primarily on three main 
topics — the training of museum personnel, the contribu- 
tion of museum personnel to scholarship, and the relation- 
ships between museums and universities. 

Sessions devoted to museum training were of special in- 
terest to Art Gallery of Toronto representatives because of 


the shortage of trained museum workers in Canada. At the 
present time, no educational institution in this country offers 
a museum training course. Young people interested in work- 
ing in an art museum have only one possibility open to 
them, the Museum Training Programme of the National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, which has for the past 6 years 
offered an orientation and apprenticeship programme of 
eight months’ duration to two students per year. The Art 
Gallery of Toronto has participated in this plan by accept- 
ing the trainees as apprentices for one or two months 
during which time they have been given experience in sev- 
eral different departments in the gallery. The success of this 
programme obviously depends on the quality of those par- 
ticipating, but it has failed some years to find Canadians 
with a sufficiently high academic background in art history 
to benefit from the experience of working in different art 
museums. This coming year the trainees will spend most of 
their time at the National Gallery of Canada in a more 
formally organized training situation. 


The Canadian Museums Association, the Council of which 
acts as the Canadian branch of ICOM, is currently initiating 
a training scheme based on that of the United Kingdom. 
It will be some time however, before the graduates of this 
programme are ready to fill the increasing number of 
vacancies opening up as a result of the appearance of new 
centennial art centres from coast to coast. Until very re- 
cently Canadian universities were not graduating enough 
students in Fine Art who were interested in the museum 
profession. Museum personnel in Canada are still under- 
paid for their qualifications and the work is often demand- 
ing and frustrating. 


The Canadian delegates to ICOM found it especially 
interesting to talk to European colleagues at the confer- 
ence in New York. It was immediately apparent that the 
old world museum professionals looked askance at our 
fund raising and public relations responsibilities. They 
admired, on the other hand, the achievements in the field 
of art education in the museums of the new world. 


In addition to the formal sessions, tours of public and 
private collections were an important part of the New 
York conference. Many problems of mutual concern were 
discussed at parties, in buses and at coffee breaks. The 
most important theme of these informal talks seemed to 
be the possibility of international exchange exhibitions. 
With regard to such exhibitions, our forthcoming Mondrian 
show has received the official seal of approval of ICOM. 
In fact, the Art Gallery of Toronto has been chosen as 
the site of an important audience survey which will occur 
during the period February 12 to March 20 while the Gal- 
lery holds the world premiere. Each visitor to the Mondrian 
exhibition will be asked to fill in an intriguing questionnaire 
for the purpose of adding to international knowledge of 
the museum movement. No amount of correspondence can 
approach the exciting results arising from face-to-face 
relaxed talks which a conference such as this provides. 
W.J.W. 


TWO RECENT GIFTS TO THE GALLERY 


Arthur Hughes (1830-1915), was converted to Pre-Raphael- 
itism in 1850, and became an intimate of the Rossettis and 
their circle. During the 1850’s and early 1860’s, he pro- 
duced several highly individual paintings, poetic and 
evocative in sentiment, of which April Love, The Tryst and 
The Long Engagement are the best known.' The Lady of 
the Lilacs was painted in 1863 for Lewis Carroll, who 
records its commission in his diary, and it hung in his rooms 
at Christ Church, Oxford.? The girl, in a green bodice shot 
with red and standing against a tapestry-like background 
of leaves and lilacs, looks wistfully through the embrasure 
of the frame, her head and hands arranged with deliberate 
and rather poignant awkwardness. It is probably not a 
portrait but rather a stylisation, partly based on Hughes’ 
wife, and it bears the stamp of Rossetti, by whom Hughes 
was much influenced at the time.? 


Joseph Jacques Tissot (1836-1902), a friend and fellow- 
pupil of Whistler and of Degas, who painted his portrait, 
came to London from Paris in 1871.4 He quickly gained a 
reputation for his scenes from contemporary life. Follow- 
ing the death of his mistress in the early 1880's, he returned 
to France and to the illustration of the Life of Christ; in the 
last years of his life he retired to the Abbey of Buillon. 


Arthur HUGHES, British, 1830 - 1915 

Lady of the Lilacs 

Oil on composition board, 17% x 8 ins. 
Art Gallery of Toronto 

Presented in Memory of Frances Baines, 
Membership Secretary, (1951-1964), by 
Members of Council, the Women’s Committee, 
and Staff of the Art Gallery of 

Toronto, 1965. 


Although the Portrait of a Lady has been identified as 
Mrs. Kathleen Newton, his mistress in the late 1870's and 
early 1880's, it is dated 1872. In contrast with Tissot’s 
elegant and stylised ‘conversation pieces”, this is an ex- 
tremely intimate portrait, in the sensuality of the girl’s face, 
the subtropical setting, and the almost neurotic delineation 
of the patterns of her dress and of the chair. D.S.B. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Robin Ironside and John Gere, Pre-Raphaelite Painters (London: The 
Phaidon Press, 1948), pls. 65, 67, 68. 
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. Entries for July 31, October 8 and 12, 1863. See also Stuart Dodgson 
Collingwood, The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1899), pp. 101-2, p. 362. 


3.1 am much indebted for this information to Mr. Leslie Cowan, who 
is preparing a study of Hug/ies. 
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. See James Laver, “Vulgar Society’; The Romantic Career of James 
Tissot (London: Constable and Co., 1936); Graham Reynolds, Painters 
of the Victorian Scene (London: B. T. Batsford, 1953), pp. 98-99. 


5.M. Amaya, ‘Painter of La Mystérieuse’, Apollo, n.s. 77, August 
1962, pp. 472-474. 


Joseph Jacques TISSOT, French, 1836 - 1902 
Portrait of a Lady 

Oil on panel 

Art Gallery of Toronto 

Gift of R. B. F. Barr, Q.C. 
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